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CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 

A careful examination of the letter of President Oberly, 
published in another column, has intensified our conviction | 
of the unconstitutional action of the National Typographical 
Union at its last annual session. When we deprecated what 
we regarded as an illegal procedure of the National Body, | 
we scarcely realized, in full degree, the instability of the 
foundation on which its action was based, or the little that 
could effectually be said in vindication of its course. But 
before we proceed to a consideration of the arguments by 
which President Oberly seeks to maintain the legality of the 
new Constitution, a few to 
require to be noticed. 

We are charged with having done what our friend Oberly, 
as the President of the National Union, would not have had | 
the temerity to do; with having asserted, in an authoritative 
manner, that the Constitution of the National Union has | 
only been proposed, and will come up for final action at the 
next annual session ; and with having decided that the old 
Constitution will, until that time, remain in full force. As 
editor of the “organ” of the Union we are admonished 


| 
| 
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matters personal ourselves 





that the expression of such an opinion is altogether improper. 
In preparing so grave a homily for our edification, the 
mind of President Oberly seems to have got somewhat 





“FREE AND UNSHACKLED.” 


| facto, to have authority when opposed to the action of the 


| something besides the organ of the National Union. 


| judgment, far more temerity is presupposed in the attempt 


confused. 


We are puzzled to know what are the character- | 


istics of an “ authoritative ” manner in contradistinetion from 


a manner which is not authoritative. 


We simply expressed 





the opinion that a given action of the National Union was 
unconstitutional, and therefore null and void. We did not 
speak by authority, or as one having authority. According 
to President Oberly’s own showing, an “organ” of the Union 
is a means of communication for the National Body. Now 
the National Upion communicates no opinions adverse to | 
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its action ; therefore the opinions of the “organ” fail, ipso 


National 
may be 
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National 


Hence, while the 
of the 


Body. 


the organ Union, it may be 
Every 
man is an animal; it does not follow that every animal is a 
man. Every communication of the National Union may appear 
in the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
article which may appear inthe “ organ ” is the communication 
of the National Body. 

The Printers’ CircULAR is a vehicle of correspondents 
for opinions on a variety of subjects interesting to our own 
trade aud to all trades. 
paragraph which should appear in it shall relate to the 
direct interests of the National Body. While we seek to 
make the interests of the Union conspicuous, and occasion- 


It does not follow that every 


We never pretended that every 


ally paramount, we do not make them exclusive. 

lf President Oberly means that it is inexpedient, improper, 
or disloyal to the interests of the National Union to express 
opinions adverse to its action, or to the conception it enter- 
tains of its constitutional powers, we emphatically repudiate 
The true interests of the National Body 
coincide with the true interests of the constituent bodies, in 


the assumption. 


whose hands the National Body is but as the clay which is 


fashioned by the hand of the potter. In our humble 
to undermine the authority of constituent bodies than in the 
endeavor to neutralize the results of the mistaken action of 
a representative body. We give our opinions on all subjeets 
simply for what they are worth. We do not expect or wish 
them to have any authority independent of the reasons we 
assign for them. What would be thought of a Congressman 
who should gravely accuse his constituents of temerity, 
because they expressed an opinion that he and others had 
assumed powers unwarranted by the fundamental law of 
the country? He would probably be reminded that, if the 
fundamental law had been observed, there would have been 
no occasion for the charge of temerity. 

We shall now examine the arguments brought forward by 
President Oberly in justification of the National Union in 
adopting a new Constitution without the lapse of time which 
intervenes between two annual sessions. 


“ By a vote of forty-seven to three,” he says, “the National 
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Union adopted the new Constitution, and by this and other 
votes decided that it had the power to do what it did. From 
the moment the vote was announced, the new Constitution 
was in full force and effect.” 

Let us suppose that one of the articles in the new 


tuting the majority, or alternates or successors to be named by 
themselves, should perpetually constitute the National Ty- 
pographical Union. By parity of reasoning, from the moment 
the vote was announced, these forty-seven individuals would 
thenceforth be the National Typographical Union. 

“The National Union,” he says, “ is supreme: neither the 
President, nor a subordinate Union, nor any member thereof, 


] 





National Union wait for its constituents to provide a way to 
change the instrument? Its functions were limited by the 
Constitution under which it assembled. 


President Oberly asks us whether, if the new Constitution 


| had been put upon the minutes of the session at Memphis, 
Constitution provided that the forty-seven persons consti- | 


has a right, for any reason, to refuse to obey its laws and | 


respect its decisions.” 
It follows that, if the National Union is supreme, and 


therefore the ultimate judge of the legality or illegality of | 


its own acts—acts which no subordinate Union, or any 
member thereof, has a right, for any reason, to’ refuse to 
obey or respect—a perpetual ruling aristocracy of printers, 
utterly above and beyond the legal control of any or all the 
subordinate Unions in the United States, may be established 
at any annual session of the National Union, by the simple 
adoption of a constitution providing for it. 

President Oberly, in justification of the action of the Union, 
quotes Section 3, Article X. of the Constitution. 
are his own. 


The italics 


“Any alteration or amendment of this Constitution must 
be offered to the National Union at the regular session thereof; 
and, if seconded, it shall be entered on the minutes. At the 
next stated meeting the amendments may be considered ; 
and, if agreed to by two-thirds of the votes given, shall become 
part of the Constitution.” 

In his criticism of the language of this section he utterly 
overlooks the sense of the word “any,” which here denotes 
whatever alteration, or as many alterations, as Thomas, 
John, or William may choose. A multiplication of units 
makes an aggregate—and this aggregate may be composed of 
sufficient units, or alterations, to make a new Constitution. 


The power to make amendments, in the second sentence of 


the section, implies the power to make an amendment. The 
term “any” may have a singular or plural denotation, just 
as you may choose to duplicate or triplicate the alteration of 
which it is affirmed; the alternation is unlimited ; hence, 
the criticism of President Oberly seems as far-fetched as it is 
unsound. 

“The National Union,” says President Oberly, “ neither 
altered nor amended the old Constitution, but changed it, or, 
in other words, substituted a new Constitution.” 

Exactly, but where was its authority to change it? 

“ No way,” he says, “ was provided for making an entire 
change of the instrument.” 

Then why did the National Union change what it had no 
legal power to change? Undoubtedly, it had not the right 


its adoption by a two-thirds vote at the next annual session 
would make it a part of the old Constitution ? 
new and old are his own designations. 


The words 
The language of 
We will ask him a ques- 
Would not one-third of the rules and regulations 


Section 3 does not contain them. 
tion: 
comprising the new Constitution be, if adopted at the next 
annual session, part of the Constitution ? Would not another 
third? Would not the remaining third? Which of these 
thirds are we exclusively permitted to make, or restricted 
from making, by Article III.? It is only necessary to assume 
their combination to have the new Constitution legally adopted 
at the next session—a result which President Oberly says 
cannot be attained through the forms of the present Consti- 
tution. 

We deny emphatically that the Constitution provides no 
way by which an entire change in the instrument can be 
effected. Any alteration or amendment, legally proposed 
and entered upon the minutes, may, after the lapse of a 
year, by a two-thirds vote, become part of the Constitution- 
Accordingly, it is only necessary to apply the term “ any” 
to every clause, sentence, paragraph, section, and article 
needed for an entire change in the fundameftal law to obtain 
ample warrant to secure the passage of a new Constitution ; 
because each clause, sentence, paragraph, section, and article 
is as much an alteration of an old Constitution as it is a con- 
stituent element of a new one. The authority to adopt any 
alteration covers the entire question. Says President Oberly : 
“We alter a part, change the whole.” Weask: What is 
the difference between a thorough alteration and an entire 
change? 

In deciding that the fundamental change we have consid- 
ered could be made without notice, and by a majority vote, 
the National Union, in our opinion, transcended its powers. 
We acknowledge that this body is the highest tribunal in the 
typographical organization if it acts under the fundamental 
law enacted for its guidance. To the extent that it fails to 
do this, it is, in our judgment, no legal tribunal at all. 

Sa ae 
NEW TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 

We have received the first copy of an extremely neat 
bi-monthly publication of sixteen pages, entitled The Proof- 
Sheet. issued by Collins & McLeester. It is devoted to 


| typographic and miscellaneous literature, and contains speci- 


| mens of the types manufactured by the publishers. The 


to change a part; by so much the greater reason, therefore, | 


it had not the right to rescind the whole. Why did not the 


editorial department gives evidence of considerable ability, 
while the typographical execution is excellent. We wish 
our friends, C. & Mcl.., the fullest suecess in their under- 
taking. 

- _2=eo- 


Wo. CULLEN BRYANT is in the Highlands of Scotland. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM PRESIDENT OBERLY. 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE N. T. U. 
Catro, ILL., June 30th, 1867. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

This morning I received the June number of the Crrcu- 
LAR, and was at once surprised and pained by your edito- 
rial entitled “The Meeting of the National Typographical 
Union.” 

With all due respect for you, I beg leave to say, that, as 
Editor of the CikcuLAR, you have done what I, as the 

President of the National Union, would not have had the 
temerity to do. In an authoritative manner you have as- 
serted that the Constitution of the National Union has only 
been proposed, and will come up for final action at the next 


Constitution will remain in full force. A member of a subor- 
dinate Union may entertain this belief if it does not influence 


him to be guilty of acts of insubordination; but the expres- | 


sion of such an opinion by you, as editor of the “ organ” of 
the Union, is, 1 believe, altogether improper. If I am not 


mistaken, an organ is a medium of communication, and the | 


CrRcULAR being the organ of our organization, is the | 


medium through which the National Union may commu- 
nicate its opinions and decisions. It is, therefore, to be 
expected that you, who control the organ, will not permit it 
to give, through its editorial columns, expression to denun- 
ciations of or sentiments obnoxious to the action of the 
National Body. 

By a vote of forty-seven to three, the National Union 
adopted the new Constitution, and by this and other votes 
decided that it had the power to do what it did. From the 
moment the vote was announced, the new Constitution was 
in full force and effect. 
expressed, the President had decided that the old Constitu- 


tion was not superseded by this vote, what would the result | 


have been? An appeal from the decision would have been 
carried by a large majority; and, if the President had still 
persisted in his opinion, be would have been impeached and 
removed from office. The National Union is supreme, and 
neither the President, nor a subordinate Union, nor any 
member thereof, has a right, for any reason, to refuse to obey 
its laws and respect its decisions. If the National Union 
does an illegal act, the National Union only can undo that 
act. If it adopts a Constitution in an irregular manner, the 
Constitution must stand as legal until it is repealed, changed 
or amended by the National Union, in annual session assem- 
bled. To recognize any other rule, is to bring anarchy into 
our organization—is to permit you to decide that the old 
Constitution is still in force, another member to decide that 
the action of the Union is illegal in some other respect, and 
still another member to determine that ail its legislation being 
irregular, is null and void. 


, ‘ - 4 , | alter a part; change the whole. 
annual session, until which time, you have decided, the old | 
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expression means at the next annual session — “the amend- 
ments may be considered.” If, then, at an annual session of 
the Union only one amendment to the Constitution is offered, 
| at the next annual session it cannot be adopted, because the 
Constitution says “at the next stated meeting the amendments 
may be considered.” I know this is very foolish, but it is not 
more so than the line of argument pursued by those who 
wanes, the legality of the new Constitution. 

The N ‘ational Union neither altered nor amended the old 
Constitution, but changed it; or, in other words, substituted 
a new Constitution in stead of the old one. To alter is to 
make a partial change; to amend, in this sense, is to alter or 
partially change the draught of a bill or other document ; but 
to substitute, is to put one thing in the place of another. We 
To alter or amend a Con- 
stitution is to change its parts ; but to change a Constitution 
is to abandon it altogether and adopt another in its stead. 
The old Constitution provided the manner in which an altera- 
tion or amendment might be made, but no way was provided 
for making an entire change of the instrument. If the new 
Constitution had been proposed at the Memphis session, and 
spread upon the minutes, could it have been taken up at the 
next session as a proposed amendment of the old Constitu- 
tion? and, if so, would its adoption by a two-thirds vote have 


| made it a part of the old Constitution, as all amendments 


If, entertaining the opinion you have | 


But, I maintain that you are in the wrong when you say | 


that “the new Constitution could not legally be adopted at 
the session just closed.” 

To make what I may write upon this subject intelligible to 
the reader, | must quote Section 3 of Article X. of the old 
Constitution. It is as follows: 

** Any alteration or amendment of the Constitution must be offered 
to the National Union at the regular session thereof; and, if 
seconded, it shall be entered on the minutes. At the next stated 
meeting the amendments may be considered, and, if agreed to by 
two-thirds of the votes given, shall become part of the Constitution,” 

Before 1. proceed with the argument of this question, let 
me call your attention to the clumsy manner in which the 
section is written. “At the regular session ” of the Union an 
amendment must " offered ; and, if seconded, “it shall be 
spread on the minutes.” Of course, the regular session means 
a regular session. “At the next stated meeting” — which 


| must become according to Section 3 of Article X. of the old 


instrument? ‘To ask these questions is to prove that, while 
alterations and amendments were provided for, an entire 
change of the Constitution was never thought of by the 
framers of the old Constitution; who, therefore, did not 
provide any manner by which such a change might be made. 
What, then, was the National Union to do, when it was 
asked to substitute a new Constitution in the place of the 
old one? It looked into the laws of the Union and found 
nothing in them relating to the troublesome question. It 
looked into Section 3 of Article X., and a few delegates 
asserted that they had found what they were searching for; 
but other delegates said, “ not so—this section shows how 
alterations and amendments may be made, but it does not 
show how an entire change may be effected—how a new may 
be substituted in place of the old Constitution.” Here was 
a division of opinion which must be decided. Who was to 
decide it? Nota ee Union; not the de prion! of 
the N National Union; not the Editor of the organ of the Na- 
tional Union, but the National Union itself. And the National 
Union did decide it—decided that the change could be made 
without notice and by a majority vote. Upon this decision, 
the National Union, which is the highest tribunal in the 
typographical organization, acted, and only the National 
Union has the right to say, in an authoritative manner, that 
its action under that decision is not binding upon all the 
members of the National Union, and upon all the subordi- 
nate Unions and the members thereof. 

But, if it is admitted that the Constitution was irregularly 
es what is to be gained by making the og at this 
late hour? You, the Editor of the organ of the National 
Union, which body adopted the new Constitution by a vote 
of forty-seven out of fifty, have surely nothing to gain by 
making the organ of the Union pronounce the action of the 
Union of no force or eflect. If by a revolution the National 
Union has advanced from weakness to strength, do not, I beg 
you, permit the organ of the Union to attempt to inaugurate 
a counter-revolution which will, if successful, disorganize the 
National Body, and introduce dissension into all the subor- 
dinates. 

I have the honor to be, 
Yours, fraternally, 
Joun H. OBERLY, 
President N. T. U. 
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MURDER OF A MEMPHIS PRINTER. 
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| 


We learn from a Memphis paper that Mr. Charles Wilson, | 


a well and favorably known printer of that city, was murdered 
on the morning of July 9th, inst., at the corner of Poplar 
and Main streets. 
nently connected with the Memphis Typographical Union, 
and occupied the position of Corresponding Secretary at the 
time of his death. For a short time past he has not worked 
at his profession, but has occupied the position of ticket 
seller at the Varieties Theatre. 

About one o’clock on Tuesday morning, a woman by the 
name of Lottie Sherwood met him at the corner of Poplar 


and Main streets, and in a fit of jealousy drew a pistol and | 


sbot him through the heart. The moment she fired the 


Mr. Wilson was, for many years, promi- 


fatal shot she threw herself down beside the corpse, and | 


gave way to transports of grief, exclaiming, “Oh how I loved 
him.” She was promptly taken into custody, conveyed to 
the station house, and locked up. 
was also conveyed to the station house. The woman denied 
firing the fatal shot, but his last words as he fell were, “ Lottie 
shot me.” 

Poor Charley! How few of those who met you one short 
month ago, full of life and manhood, will be prepared to 
hear of your untimely and tragic end, and who of them will 
learn the sad news without dropping a tear over your fresh- 
meade grave? It can be truly said of him—he was a warm 
friend, a genial companion, and a good printer. 

--.0e- 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” PRESSES. 

Among the prizes carried off by Americans at the Paris 
Exposition, was a Gold Medal, awarded to Messrs. Degener 
& Weiler, of New York city, for printing presses. These 


presses are fast gaining in the favor of printers of the United 


The body of the deceased | 


| 
| 
| 


States and British Provinces, on account of their simplicity, | 


manner of construction, and convenience in working. R. 
S. Menamin, Agent, 36 Hudson street, Philadelphia. 
eee 

THE Clayton Herald, published at Clayton, Del., by Mrs. 
R. S. been enlarged by having 
columns of additional matter added to it. Notwithstanding 
the fact that this lady has been subjected to gross and 
unwarranted insults at the hands of a few individuals, who, 


MeConaughy, has four 


by accident, have gained control of newspapers, her paper | 
has steadily increased im circulation, and has acquired a | 
reputation for sprightliness and chastity that ensures it a | 


hearty welcome in the families of her patrons. We wish her 
every success in her endeavor to disseminate knowledge 
through the columns of the Herald. 

_ oo, 

“ THE KEYSTONE” is the name of a very neat and well 
printed Masonic paper, issued weekly, the first number of 
which is before us. It is published by Wm. A. Maas, Esq., 
of this city, at $3 per annum in advance, and will, no doubt, 
receive the support of the “craft” of this and other States. 
The articles are short and interesting, and will prove equally 
acceptable to the general reader as to those who are members 
of the Masonic fraternity. The Keystone has our best wishes 
for its prosperity. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 

In a recent lecture delivered in Scranton, Mr. William L. 
Stone gave the following *) wing incidents of what are 
known as typographical erro 

In the early stages of the art of printing, errors were far 
more numerous than in books of modern execution. It was 
then very common for a volume of ordinary size to contain 
page upon page of errata at the close. One of the most 
remarkable instances of this kind was the curious treatise of 
Edward Leigh on “ Religion and Learning,” published in 
1656. At the close of the work were three folio pages of 
corrections in very minute type. It is a singular fact that 
the edition of the Latin Vulgate by Pope Sixtus V., although 
carefully superintended, sheet by sheet, by His Holiness, 
has ever remained without a rival in typographical inaccuracy. 
Still more curious was the fact that the Pope, in the plentitude 
of his pontifical infallibility, prefixed to the first volume a 
bull of excommunication against any and ever printer who, 
in reprinting the work, should ever make an alteration in the 
text. Among instances of typographical errors, the lecturer 
gave the following: A lad in a printing office, who knew 
more about type-setting than he did of the Greek mythology, 
in looking over a poem they were printing, came upon the 
name of Hecate, one of the lady divinities of the lower world, 
occurring in a line like this: “She shall reign the Hecate of 
the deepest Hell.” The boy, thinking he had discovered an 
error, ran to the master printer, and inquired eagerly whether 
there was an Ein eat. “Why, no, you blockhead,” was the 
reply. Away went the boy to the press-room and extracted 
the objectionable letter. But fancy the horror of both poet 
and publisher when the poem appeared with the line—“ She 
shall reign the He Cat of the deepest Hell.” This, however, 
was not so bad as the manner in which the printers treated 
Miss Landor. In speaking of it she says, “ And when I had 
written it ‘full blown roses’ the nasty things made it ‘full 
blown noses.’” Benjamin Franklin once putting to press a 
form of the Common Prayer, the letter “c” in the following 
passage dropped out unperceived by him: “ We shall all be 
changed in the twinkling of an eye.” When the book 
appeared, to the horror of the devout worshippers, the 
passage read: “We shall all be hanged in the twinkling of 
an eye.” Franklin has been suspected of having done this 


| intentionally, but it appears to me without good reason. 


But, after all, when it is considered of how many separate 
and minute pieces of metal a book form or the page of a 
newspaper is composed, the wonder is that the errors of the 
Press are not far more numerous than they are. A single 
page of one of our largest papers cannot contain less than 
315,000 separate pieces of metal, each of which must be 
nicely adjusted in its own proper place, or error and confusion 
will ensue. 
~-—ooe- 


CONVENTION OF THE NEW JERSEY EDITORIAL ASSOCI- 
ATION.—The semi-annual Convention of the editorial frater- 
nity of New Jersey, held at Long Branch, N. J., on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, the 27th, 28th, and 29th of June, was 
one of the largest and most harmonious yet held, nearly 
every newspaper in the State being represented. 

soe 

THe MARYLAND EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL.—We have 
received the first three numbers of a neat and well gotten up 
thirty-two page magazine, under the above title, published by 
E. 8. Zevely, Baltimore, Md., and devoted, as its name 
indicates, to educational interests. Terms, $1.50 a year, in 
advance. 


land, Md. 


Address the publisher for the present, at Cumber- 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Organized, .... Nov. 6, 1802 Reorganized,. . . . April 9, 1831 


Chartered, - +» jan. 17, 1810 Rechartered,. . . . May 7, 1832 





Prepared for the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR by a Committee Appointed by 
the Society for that Purpose. 





Mr. Alexander Baird, now of the firm of King & Baird, was 
elected a member on the 5th of February, 1825. He served 
apprenticeship of nearly eight years to Mrs. Lydia R. Bailey. 
The visiting committee report, in reference to Mr. Baird’s appli- 
cation, ‘ that his moral character is unexceptionable ; also, that he 
enjoys a most vigorous constitution ;”—a statement which time has 
amply confirmed. 


an 


In 1827, the members subscribed $91.50, which was contributed, in 
the name of the Society, to the fund then being raised in this city 
to assist the Greeks in their gallant though fruitless struggle for 
independence. 
as mere gleaners, after much of the harvest had been gathered by 


those who had early entered on this noble and humane duty,” and | 


after many printers had ‘ contributed their mite through other 
hands,” Yet, though the amount subscribefl was small, the act 
indicates that the sympathies of our craft were enlisted in the 
cause of Freedom. 

In 1825, the Society determined to establish a library for the use of 
its members and of apprentices to the business ; but it appears that 
the means were not adequate to the undertaking, as we find that in 
1827, but 143 volumes had been collected. 
half the fines collected in the Society, and the fines for retaining 


books longer than the specified time, it was necessary to depend on | 
The | 
most effective effort in this direction was made in 1834, when the | 


contributions of books for the enlargement of the Library. 


Library Committee succeeded in collecting 438 books; and $10 in 
cash was contributed by Col. James Page and Mr. John Young. 
The books were contributed by 47 persons, and the list includes the 
well-known names of Mifflin & Parry, Key & Biddle, Charles 
Magarge, Grigg & Elliott, Adam Waldie, John Binns, Mathew 
Carey, Charles Alexander, C, Sherman, Johnson & Smith (type- 
founders), Johnson & Durant (ink-makers), and William Stavely, 
The Library Committee on this occasion evidently labored hard to 


effect their object, and their experience was that of every similar | 


committee since appointed,—on several of which it has been our 
privilege to serve. They report that their ‘“‘ duties were certainly not 
very pleasant,’’ but remark that ‘‘if their exertions should meet the 
approbation of the Society, they are perfectly satisfied to forget all 
circumstances (however disagreeable they may have been) which 
they have experienced in the progress of their avocations.”’ 


Several years ago, it was thought necessary that the small income 


the Library had derived from half the fines for non-payment of 
dues, should be taken for the establishment of a contingent fund, to 


be used in extreme cases where the general funds of the Society could | 


not legally be employed. The Library was thus left without even 
the necessary means for keeping the books in repair, and as but few 
additions could be made, the members ceased to take interest in its 
welfare. About a year ago, when the Society was obliged to remove 
the hall of the Fire it became 


store the books (about 800 in number) in a member’s 


temporarily from 
necessary to 


Association, 
house ; and, as there is no place in our new meeting-room to replace 
the cases, it has been determined to dispose of the Library to the 
best advantage. 

In December, 182¢, Mr. Mathew Carey was elected an honorary 
member. As indicating the high respect entertained by the craft 
for this eminent gentleman, we append the Secretary’s letter an- 
nouncing his election :— 


The committee state, that they “entered the field | 


As its total income was | 
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‘To Mathew Carey, Esq.: 
‘‘ Dear Sir: I have the pleasure of informing you that at the last 
meeting of the Philadelphia Typographical Society, you were 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the institution, which 
is respectfully tendered as a testimonial of our high consideration 
and esteem for vour character as a gentleman; for your honorable 
| and liberal deportment as an employing printer; as a most useful 
citizen, whose wealth, time, and tglents are devoted to the public 
weal, and to benevolence generally. : . 

** The foregoing might perhaps suffice as a brief expression of our 
sentiments, but I beg leave also to add, that a sense of gratitude for 
your unwearied exertions in promoting the interests of the professors 
of the ars artium, induced the Society to make the conferment of 
honorary membership; and though it should be of but little 
consequence to you, it is the only mode left us te pay respect where 
we think it due. The desire to enroll your name with that of Isaiah 
Thomas, the historian and patriarch of the profession, with whom 
you are justly entitled to rank, you will please to accept as an excuse 
for. the liberty we have taken in electing you a member of the 
Society. Accept, dear sir, my best wishes for your health and 
happiness. I am, very respectfully, Your ob’t servant, 

“©, SHERMAN, Secretary.” 

The ill effects of the system of ‘‘ free members,” to which we have 
before referred, now began to be seriously felt. A large proportion 
of the members being of over ten years standing, were exempt 
from the payment of dues, and this fact rendered the young 
men of the craft unwilling to unite themselves with a Society 
in which all enjoyed equal benefits while but a part bore the burdens. 

For a long time, no new members had been proposed, when on the 
first of January, 1831, Mr. H. Welsh rose in the meeting and said, ‘‘ J 
move that this Society be dissolved.” 


The motion seems to have been 
looked for, and was laid over until the next meeting, and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to notify “ every individual member in the city ”’ 

| that it would then be acted en. 

| <Atthe February meeting, the subject was warmly discussed. The 

main struggle was as to the disposition of the funds—the younger 

members advocating an equal division, while the ‘‘ free’? members 
contended that, as the funds were chiefly contributed by the old 
members, they should be divided among them only. Precisely where 
it was proposed to draw the line between “ old”’ and ‘* new”? mem- 
bers, we are unable to say. 


| 
i¢ 
| 
| 


Pending the vote on the main question, 
| Mr. John Thompson offered a resolution requiring two-thirds of those 
present to dissolve the Society ; but it was negatived. No provision 
for a dissolution was made in the Constitution, but a two-thirds vote 
| of the Directors was necessary to elect a candidate, and a two-thirds 
Mr. Welsh’s resolution, 
amended as follows, was then adopted, by a majority of seven :— 

‘* Resolved, That this Society, from and after the first of April, be 
dissolved; and that a committee be appointed to dispose of the 
stock belonging to the Society, in order to ascertain the exact 
amount of funds, and make an equal distribution thereof among the 
members, and to report at the stated meeting in March next.” 


The yeas and nays on this resolution were as follows :— 

** Yeas.—Messrs. Anderson, Bewley, Baird, Bonsall, J. Cooper, 
Evans, Freymuth, Garden, Grace, Knox, McIlvaine, Mifflin, Maughn, 
McLaughlin, Mooney, McCormick, Nesbit, Riley, Speer, Spencer, 
Young—21. 

‘© Nays.—H. Cooper, Corbin, Coleord, Fink, Gibbs, Morris, Pier- 
son, Russell, Robinson, Richards, Stavely, Steel, Sherman, Thomp- 
son—l4.” 

Immediately 
was appointed to draft a constitution for a new Society; and, 
therefore, the present organization is considered as a continuation of 
the old Society. 

At the March meeting, the committee on distribution reported 
| that they had sold the stocks, and the Treasurer reported a balance 
| in his hands of $1758-96. 

The gold rule which the Society provided for the President was 
presented to Mr. Russell, ‘as a testimony of the respect the Society 


vote of the Society to expel a member. 





| . 
| after the announcement of the vote, a committee 
| 


entertains of his private work, and of the able and impartial manner 
in which he presided over its meetings.” 

The lot donated by Mr, Ronaldson, the library, book-cases, &c.., 
were transferred to the new organization, and in March, 1831, the 
old Society ceased to exist, by resolution. 

[To be continued.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS, June 24th, 1867. 
FRIEND MENAMIN: 

The May number of your most excellent publication—the Prin- 
TERS’ CIRCULAR—has been with us for some weeks. Its genial 
looking countenance is ever welcomed by the craft in this city. We 
are now anxiously looking for the June number of the CrrcULAR, 
which will inform us of the doimgs of the National Typographical 
Convention recently held at Memphis. 

We have been already apprised of some of the most important 
actions which were had in the National Convention. Our worthy 
delegate, Mr. James W. Golledge, has returned, highly elated with 
his pleasant journey, and also with an agreeable sojourn in Memphis. 
He reports everything having passed off in a most harmonious 
manner. I am glad to notice that the National Fund scheme has, 
at last, become a law, and that the President will shortly issue a 
proclamation to that effect. A large fund is very much needed—in 
fact, we are almost utterly powerless as an organization, unless 
something of this kind is at once resorted to. We cannot lay by too 
large a sum—the larger the better. With this National Fund Law 
fairly carried out, we will be a power in the land. It has always 
received my hearty endorsement and support, and the plans pro- 
posed for carrying the law into effect are, in my opinion, quite 
teasible. The tax levied could have been. heavier, but anything for 
the present until we get into working order. The Uniform Consti- 
tution has also been adopted, but will take effect as soon as a 
majority of the Subordinate Unions -ratify it, which, I have no 
doubt, will be done. 

There are many reasons which could be presented showing the 
necessity for a Uniform Constitution throughout the different 
Subordinate Unions. Many irregularities at, present exist in the 
initiation of members, and, in fact, in the general workings of the 
Unions, which would be entirely overcome if the Uniform Constitu- 


tion now presented is ratified by a majority of the organizations in | 


the country. You can count this Union a unit on this question. 

It seems that the apprentice business was not touched. It being 
such an important question, I was doubly sure that some action 
would be taken. Subordinate Unions will not take the matter in 
hand until the National Body first adopts some plan for the proper 
indenture and general government of apprentices. This apprentice 
question is one that vitally affects the standing of the craft 
throughout the whole country. Unless we soon unite our organiza- 
tions in this most important matter, there will be such a scarcity of 
good printers in the land that the craft will soon “‘ go to the dogs.” 

We are now in the midst of our warm season, and it is hot enough 
almost to melt the type in your ‘‘ stick,” 

Hoping prosperity may crown your efforts, I subscribe myself, 

Yours, fraternally, 
L. C. 8. 
_—_—_————_+S0eo 


HELIOTYPOGRAPHY. 


The New York Journal of Commerce has the following 
extremely interesting account of a new process for the 
reproduction of prints and engravings at small expense and 
little trouble : 

Heliotypography is a new word added to the vocabulary 
by the necessities of this advancing age and the discoveries 
of modern science. Ever since the discovery of the Daguerfe 
process it has been an object of earnest pursuit to find a 
method of using the photographie art for the production of 
metallic type by which to print, in the ordinary letter-press 
style, the pictures made by the sun. Scores of inventions 


have been made, without final success. We are at length | 


able to say that the desideratum has been accomplished. 

It is not claimed for this process as yet that it will do 
everything that is desired. But it is the beginning of great 
things, and we confidently look for the day when it will be 
so perfected that the scenes of daily life, occurrences in our 
streets, public meetings, processions, and similar events may 
be photographed and the type used in the editions of 
illustrated newspapers, without the intervention of engraver 
or woodcutter. 

At present the inventors wisely propose to do no more for 
the public than they are able to do perfectly. To show what 
their ability is, we may state the results of our own 
examination. A copperplate map of France, for example, 
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hours they delivered the type, a solid plate, from which we 
could easily print a hundred thousand copies on the press of 
the Journal of Commerce. The copy printed from this 
type was fully equal in every respect to the original, and an 
exact fac-simile of it. An elegantly designed ornamental 
card, with fanciful letters, made by the hand of a skilful 
artist, being placed in their hands, they, in a few hours, 
produced a type from which the card can be printed to any 
extent desired. An ordinary wood engraving is reproduced 
in the .same manner. Music is admirably and perfectly 
copied. One of the merits of the invention consists in the 
ability to change the size of the picture or page to be 
reproduced. Thus music of the ordinary piano size can in 
a few hours be reprinted in small quarto, octavo, or any 
other desired size. A map six feet square can be reduced, and 
the type made to print an illustration for an ordinary 
volume. We have now before us specimens of reproduc- 
tions of Dore’s Bible illustrations, which are astonishingly 
perfect. More marvellous still is a page of ‘the London 
Illustrated News, reproduced in a few hours in a metal 
plate, half the original size, engravings and letter-press 
alike a reduced: fac-simile of the original, the proofs from 
which will surprise any printer. There is no reasonable 
doubt that the process will be so perfected that it would be 
sasy to republish in this country any European illustrated 
newspaper within twenty-four hours after its reception by 
steamer. 

We have been careful not to claim too much for this 
invention in its present working condition. The company 
ran do all kinds of map work, outlines, and plans of artists 
and engineers, many styles of engravings, especially those 
which deal in sharp outlines, and bold, vigorous work, music, 
and many other kinds of illustration. They may already do 
much more, but this is enough to justify our assertion that 
heliotypography is a necessary word in the language. 

In one department the company has achieved a startling 
triumph, namely, in the reproduction of rare old tracts and 
books. Many gentlemen having such treasures in their 
libraries desire to print private editions for their friends. 
3y this process the type for such editions is furnished in 
absolute fac-simile of the original, and the new edition can 
only be distinguished from the old by the paper on which it 
is printed. We make sure that the pubiishers, type-founders, 
map makers, civil engineers, and all who are interested in 
such an important advance of art, will visit the Heliotype 
Company and investigate for themselves its ability to do 
their work. 

*+@80@>0——"— - — 

DANGEROUS PAPER.—There is a great difference in the 
combustibility of common paper. Enamelled card paper, on 
account of its compact body and the presence of mineral 
matter, white lead or barytes, is quite disinclined to burn ; 
in fact, some kinds are practically fire-proof. While writing 
and printing paper can seldom be lighted by a spark, and 
when ignited by a flame, it requires dexterity to keep it 
burning. On the other hand, there is a common reddish- 
yellow paper, which, in some instances, is as dangerous as 
gunpowder. It takes fire by the smallest spark, and burns 
like tinder; when once lighted, if left alone, it is sure to be 
consumed completely. All the yellow and buff paper which 
I have tested, out of which envelopes are me, partakes 
more or less of the same character. I have tro doubt that 
such paper has been the occasion of some of the fires in this 
city, which have been otherwise unexplained, such as the 
fires in paper warehouses and offices of professional men. A 
spark of fire, or the stump of a lighted cigar falling in a waste 
basket containing yellow envelopes, with other kind of paper, 


was handed to them, from which they were to produce a | would have a good chance of setting the whole on fire.— 
type or plate suited for letter-press work. Within twelve | [Professor Seeley. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A COUNTRY PRINTER. 
FRIEND MENAMIN: 


In a former article I called attention to the fact that a want of 
competency and practical knowledge is one of the causes of 
discouragement to country printers. There is some strange fascina- 
tion about the profession itself, or some wonderfully universal 
delusion about its pecuniary or social advantages, which causes all 
manner of men to want to dabble with types and ink, The Emperor 
Napoleon, with a wise forecast of the possible decline of Kingcraft, 
and in observance of the old Jewish maxim, ‘* he who does not teach 
his son a trade, teaches him to steal,” has caused the Prince Imperial 
to be inducted into the art and mysteries of printing, and it is quite 
within the possibilities that, if the boy is gifted with more brains 
than usually fall to the lot of royal offshoots, he may, in the 
contingency of some future revolution, be found ‘‘ subbing ” on one 
of the Philadelphia morning papers, or even, through the influence 
of his relatives in Baltimore, obtain a ‘‘ regular” situation in that 
city. Things expected and things potential often differ widely, and 
there is nothing wild in the supposition that the Imperial “ heir 
apparent’’ may be the the potential ‘‘sub” for some of my good 
friends on the North American. 

From Kings to Cattle Drovers, is a long jump, but even the latter 
are not exempt from the ‘‘cacoethes Typographia’’—or, in plain 
Saxon, the Printing itch; as is evidencec 
there is a well-to-do and highly respectable Teutonic dealer in swine, 
horses, cows, sheep, and such ‘‘small Deer,” who owns a printing 
office and publishes a small German weekly paper, the type-setting 
and presswork being all done by his daughters—thus keeping the 
printing interest in the family. 

Was ever an art so universally wooed! It almost makes one who 
has served a regular apprenticeship, and given the best years of lite 
to the pursuit of perfection in its mysteries, to fear that some day 
the profession will degenerate to a level with Dentistry, Photography, 
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| but of a lifetime. Not the gleam of a meteor, but the hidden glare 


of the eternal fires of Vesuvius ; the ardor of the greyhound, with the 


| tenacity of the mastiff. In all art the external beauty is projected 


outwardly from the inborn thought. Two men look with different 
eyes upon a rude, shapeless mass of stone; one can see in it only so 
many square feet of paving stones, while the other knows that 
somewhere within it are hidden wonderful lines of beauty, and by 
dint of long, patient and careful labor he hews its shapelessness into 
a Farnese Hercules or a Greek slave—with the same mallets and 
chisels one becomes a Praxiteles or a Powers and the qther a hewer 
ot paving stones—one toils, cursing the drudgery that his daily 
necessities compel him to, the other labors with the inspiration of a 


| seeker for ultimate excellence. To one the toil is a daily curse, to the 


other a perpetual psalm of hope. I say this, not as an attempt at 
‘* fine” writing. have not been ‘‘at a feast of languages and 


| stolen the scraps,” nor have I been lately reading up in Emerson, 
| Carlyle, or Schlegel ; but it is a sober, practical truth, that there can 


be no large and enduring success in printing until the workman feels 
something of the love for his art, that inspires the painter and the 
sculptor, and finds in the completion of a piece of fine work some 
measure of the thrill that attends every new creation of beauty. 
A prime necessity therefore for success, is devotion to the work 
itself, accompanied by an incessant reaching after greater conformity 


| to the beautiful. 


in Berks County, where | 


A few words now on the lack of thrift in country offices, and I 


| will bring this article to a close. How often we have all heard a 


Law, and Politics—which furnish such frequent refuge to those who | 
add to a smattering of knowledge, and a little natural brightness, a | 


chronic indisposition for hard work. 

I do not wish, however, to confine my reflections to questions 
growing out of the existence of fungi and exerescences which have 
tastened themselves upon the noble trunk of the art, but I desire to 
deal with matters of interest to those who may properly claim to be 
** Country Printers,” those who have legitimately risen to the rank 
of proprietor through the grades of apprentice and journeyman, and 
who being not aspiring schoolmasters, briefless lawyers, or cattle 
dealers of esthetic proclivities, but practical printers, are entitled to 
the sympathy of their brethren in the many perplexities and 
discouragements that attend the steps of the most favored of them. 

Having discussed the evils arising from the lack of competency 
prevailing so largely amongst those who aspire to be country printers, 
the next great source of degeneracy and lack of success to be 
considered is the want of carefulness. 

**It will do well enough for the country,” is a bad maxim to utter in 
the hearing of an apprentice, and in practice leads to a deterioration 
in the style of work which soon drives all the most remunerative jobs 
away from the local offices to the nearest city—not because the work 
cannot be done as well, and as cheaply, by the former as in the latter, 
but because it is not. Now it is a simple mathematical statement 
that, given the same material elements, the same mechanical skill, 
and equal care in applying it, the result must be the same in the 
country as inthe city. It is very true that the greater facilities for 
obtaining the use of steam power, and the readiness with which 
small quantities of material may be obtained, give to the city some 
advantages as to speed in the production of large quantities and 
economy of capital invested in perishable stock, but these advantages 
are largely counterbalanced by the existence of new and improved 
presses, the interlacing of railroads over the face of the country, 
and the universal Express system, to say nothing of the great and 
oftentimes unfair competition of numerous and rival offices, and the 
larger expense to which the city printer is subjected for rent, 
labor, &c. 

From a purely commercial point of view, therefore,—upon the 
commonest Gradgrind principles—it will pay the country printer to 
produce only good work. It may involve a somewhat larger outlay 
for good material and for skilled labor, and yet the difference in first 
cost is but slight, while that of results is immense. A well executed 
job, or a carefully printed newspaper, is a powerful canvasser for 
patronage; while the slipshod method which looks only to the 
quickest and easiest way of discharging a disagreeable task, is soon 
** known and read of all men” as a warning to avoid the office where 
it prevails. 

This remark brings me to a consideration which underlies all 
others, and the proper view of which will decide the question of the 
decline or prosperity of the art. Whenever the printer's work 
becomes what I have styled it above, ‘‘ a disagreeable task,” he may 
bid farewell to all dreams of excellence and all hope of large success. 
Printing is an Art—a Fine Art—and Art, in all her forms, is 
an imperious mistress, who will not smile upon cold, unenthusiastic, 
and half devoted wooers. Enthusiasm is a prime element of success 
in all arts, and enthusiasm must be united with earnest, untiring and 
painstaking devotion. It must be the enthusiasm, not of a moment, 


country printer — that his work did not come up to his own 
standard, and plead in extenuation that he could not afford to 
purchase a few fonts of job type, or labor-saving furniture, or some 
one of the countless conveniences which the enterprise of our type- 
founders furnishes to lighten the printer’s toil and add to its 
excellence. And yet in nineteen cases out of twenty, there might be 
found in such an office old useless type enough to sell for more than 
the cost of the very article he feels the want of. It is surprising, and 
would be incredible to any one who has not had an opportunity to 
work as a journeyman in a variety of country offices, to think of the 
immense amount of dead capital locked up in such offices in the 
shape of type metal, unused presses, battered rules, &c. In many 
of them the standing galley is a sinking fund, and the broom sweeps 


| away half the profits. Very few are thrifty, for instance, in the 
| matter of leads, which, instead of being cut in lengths, a 


from one em pica upwards, and kept carefully sorted, are cut, an 


| even broken, as they are wanted, and after being used two or three 


times, contemptuously thrown away. In this way, and by making 
them take the place of quoins, it is an easy matter to consume a 
large amount of leads, and waste a great deal of time. The want of 
thrift shows itself all through the business, and in nothing more than 
in the niggardliness of the rate of remuneration offered to journey- 
men, and the folly of employing boys, who, from their natural 
improvidence, will waste more material in a year than would pay 


| fora competent workman. It is simply nonsense for an employer to 


say that he cannot afford to pay a fair living price for the labor he 
requires. If the work is to be done, the cheapest way to do it is by the 
employmeat of competent hands, at a remuneration that will cause 
them to take an interest in their work, and if it will not pay for this 
it had better not be done atall. But I hear you beginning to say that 
I must be thrifty of your space, so, friend Menamin, for the present, 
I subscribe myself, Typographically yours, a 
CouNTRY PRINTER. 
Skippackville, Pa. 
io sncemiainiti ciate 
WE have just received from Secretary Troup, an official 
(printed) copy of the Proceedings of the Fifteenth Session of 
the National Typographical Union. The Proceedings were 
printed at the office of the “ Journeymen Printers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association,” of New York. 
-2cooe- 
WRITING MACHINE.—We learn from the Greenville ( Ala.) 
News that Mr. Pratt, of that place, has obtained a patent for 
an Improved Pterotype, or Machine for Writing with Type. 


| The News says, “The invention of Mr. Pratt, which it has 


been our good fortune to see in operation, is one of the most 
wonderful and satisfactory of the age, and destined to effect a 
perfect revolution in the whole art of writing. So many efforts 
had been made to effect machinery of this character, that we 
confess we were a long time incredulous as to Mr. Pratt’s 
success. But an exhibition of his machine, against our strong- 
est prepossessions, convinced us that he had reached the acme 
of invention. It is as simple as Newton’s law of gravitation, 
but wonderfully original and perfect.” 
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PAPER MAKING IN ANCIENT TIMES, 

Nature presents us with a variety of substances on which 
we may write, and which have been used as paper at 
different times, and by different people: we see them have 
recourse successfully to palm-tree leaves, to table-books 
of wax, ivory, and lead; to linen or cotton cloths; to the 


intestines or skin of different animals ; and to the inner bark | 


of plants; but the perfection of the art consisted in finding 
materials of suflicient quantity and easy preparation: such 
is surely the paper now in use, of which we shall endeavor 
to fix its invention. Could a more common substance be 
conceived than the tattered remnants of our clothes, linen 
worn-out and otherwise incapable of being applied to the 
least use, of which the quantity every day increases? 
Could a more simple labor be imagined than a few hours 
trituration by the means of mills? We are surprised in 
observing that the despatch is so great that five workmen, in 
a mill, may furnish sufficient paper for the continued labor of 
3000 transcribers. The paper, which had been for a long time 


used by the Romans and Greeks, was made of the bark of 


an Egyptian aquatic plant. According to the description 


and composed of a great number of small pieces without any 


junction appearing in them, which seems to suppose neces- 


sarily the use of size. The Egyptian papyrus seems even to 
be known in the time of Homer; but it was not, according 
to the testimony of Varro, till about the time of the conquest 
of Alexander, that it began to be manufactured with the 
perfection art always adds to nature. 

Paper made in this manner, with the bark of this Egyptian 
plant, was that which was chiefly used till the tenth century ; 
when some invented the making of it with pounded cotton 
or reduced into a pulp. This method, known in China 
several years before, appeared at last in the empire of the 
East, yet without any certain knowledge of the author, or 


| the time and place of its invention. 


Pliny after Theophrastus gives of it, its stalk is triangular, | 


and of a thickness that may be grasped in the hand ; its root 


crooked ; and it terminates by fibrous bunches composed of 


long and weak pedicles. It has been observed in Egypt by 
Guilandinus, an author of the sixteenth century, who has given 


us a learned commentary on the passages of Pliny, where | 
mention is made of it; and it is also described in Prosper | 


Alpinus and in Lobel. The Egyptians call it berd, and they 
eat that part of the plants which is near the roots. <A plant 
named Papero, much resembling the papyrus of Egypt, grows 
likewise in Sicily: it is described in Lobel’s Adversaria: 
Ray, and several others after him, believed it was the same 
species; however, it does not seem that the ancients made 
any use of that of Sicily, and M. de Juftieu thinks they ought 
not to be confounded, especially by reading, in Strabo, that 
the papyrus grew only in Egypt or in the Indies. 


this opinion. 

The internal parts of the bark of this plant were the only 
ones that were made into paper; and the manner of the 
manufacture was as follows: 

Strips or leaves of every length that could be obtained 
being laid upon a table, other strips were placed across, and 
pasted to them by the means of water and a press, so that 
this paper was a texture of several strips ; and it even appears 
that, in the time of the Emperor Claudius, the Romans made 
paper of three lays. 

Pliny also informs us, that the leaves of the papyrus were 
let to dry in the sun, and afterwards distributed according 
to their different qualities fit for different kinds of paper ; 
scarce more than twenty strips could be separated from each 
stalk. 

The paper of the Romans never exceeded thirteen finger- 
breadths, and this was their finest and most beautiful, as that 
of Fannius. In order to be deemed perfect, it was to be thin, 
compact, white, and smooth; which is much the same with 
what we require in our rag paper. It was fleeked with a 
tooth or shell; and this kept it from soaking the ink, and 
made it glisten. 

The Roman paper received an agglutination as well as ours ; 


which was prepared with flour of wheat, diluted with boiling | both. But we have a more ancient and express passage on 


water, on which were thrown some drops of vinegar ; or with 
crumbs of leavened bread, diluted with boiling water, and 
passed through a bolting-cloth. Being afterwards beaten 


and extended with a hammer. This account of Pliny is 


confirmed by Cafliodurus, who, speaking of the leaves of 


In the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, there is a dissertation of 
Father Montfaucon, which proves that cotton paper began 
to be used in the empire of the East about the ninth century. 
There are several Greek manuscripts, both in parchment or 
vellum and cotton-paper, that bear the date of the year they 
were written in; but the greatest part are without date. 
From the dated manuscripts a surer judgment may be 
formed by comparing the writings of that age with those 
that are not. The most ancient manuscript in cotton-paper, 
with a date, is that in the King’s Library, written in 1050: 
another in the Emperor's Library, that bears also its date, is 
one of the year 1095; but, as the manuscripts without a 
date are incomparably more numerous than those which are 
dated, Father Montfaucon, by comparing the writing, 
discovered some of the tenth century; among others, one 
in the King’s Library. If the same search was made in all 
the Libraries, both of the East and West, others perhaps 
might be found of the same time or more ancient. Hence it 
may be judged, that this bembycine or cotton-paper was 
invented in the ninth century, or at least in the beginning of 


| the tenth. Towards the end of the eleventh, and the beginning 


Pliny, | 
Guilandinus, Montfaugon, and the Count de Caylus, are of 


of the twelfth, its use was common throughout the empire of 
the East, and even in Sicily. Roger, King of Sicily, says, in 


| a Diploma written in 1145, and quoted by Rocchus Pyrrhus, 


that he had renewed on parchment a charter that had been 
written on cotton-paper, ‘in charta cuttunea,’ in the year 
1102, and another dated in the year 1112. About the same 
time, the Empress Irene, consort of Alexis Comnenes, says, 
in her rule drawn up for the Nuns she had founded at 
Constantinople, that she leaves them three copies of the 
Rule, two in parchment, and one in cotton paper. Since 
this time, cotton paper was still more in use throughout the 
Constantinopolitan empire. 

As to the origin of the paper we now use, nothing can, 
with certainty, says Father Montfaugon, be affirmed con- 
cerning it. Thomas Dempster, in his Glossary on the 
Institutes of Justinian, says, that it was invented before the 
time of Accursius, who lived in the beginning of the thirteenth 


| century. Notwithstanding he there speaks of bombycine 
| paper, there is reason to believe he also comprehends under 


papyrus used in his time, says, that they were white as snow, | 


| 


that name the linen-rag paper, which is pretty like cotton 
paper. In some countries both were equally used; as in 
Sicily, the State of Venice, and perhaps others. Several 
editions of Aldus Manutius, made at Venice, are on cotton 
paper : the proximity of Greece had, no doubt, introduced 
the use of it there; Dempster seems therefore to speak of 


linen-rag paper in Petrus Mauritius, called the Venerable, a 
cotemporary of St. Bernard, who died in 1153. “The books 


| we read every day, says he, in his Treatise against the Jews, 
with a hammer, it was sized a second time, put to the press, | 


are made of sheep, goat, or calf-skin; or of Oriental plants, 
that is the papyrus of Egypt: or of rags:” Ex rafuris 
reterum pannorum. These last words signity undoubtedly 
the paper, such as is now used: there were, therefore, books 
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of it in the twelfth century; and, as public acts and diplomas 
were written on the Egyptian paper till the eleventh, it is 
probable that linen-rag paper was invented about the same 
century, and that it occasioned the disuse of the Egyptian 
paper in the West, as that of the cotton did in the East. 
Petrus Mauritius tells us, that there had been already, in his 
time, some books of the linen-rag paper ; but they must have 
been very scarce: for, notwithstanding the most diligent 
search of the learned antiquary Montfaucon, both in France 
and Italy, he could never find a book or leaf of paper, such 
as is now used, before the year 1270; so that there is no hope 
of finding an exact date to this discovery.—[J. Johnson's 
History of Printing, 1771. 


CAXTON’S WORKS. 


All our writers on Printing observe that Caxton distin- 
guished the books of his printing by a particular device, 
consisting of the initial letters of his name, with a cypher 
between, which they interpret to stand for 74, and to refer to 
the first year of his printing in England; but it was the 
opinion of Dr. Middleton, that he began to use this cypher 
near the end of his life, and in his latest works; The Boke 
of Eneydos, printed in 1489, being the first it appeared in, 
and it generally appeared in those he afterwards published. 

Mr. Caxton’s first performances are very rude and 
barbarous. He used a letter resembling the handwriting 
then in use. His d, at the end of a word, is very singular. 
He used the characteristics which we find in English manu- 
scripts before the Conquest. Instead of commas and periods, 
he used an oblique stroke, which the Dutch printers do to 
this day, in their Gothic impressions. His letter was peculiar 
and easily known, being a mixture of Secretary and Gothic. 
Like other printers of his time, he never used any direction 
or catch-word, but placed the signatures where that now 
stands; and rarely numbered his leaves, and never his 
pages. In most of his books he only printed, as the custom 
then was, a small letter at the beginning of the chapters, to 
intimate what the initial or capital letter should be, and left 
that to be made by the illuminator, who wrote it with a pen, 
with red, blue, or green ink; but in some of his books he 
used two-line jetters of a Gothic kind. As he printed long 
before the present method of adding the Errata at the end of 
the book was used, his extraordinary exactness obliged him 
to take a great deal more pains than can easily be imagined ; 
for, after a book was printed off, his method was to revise it, 
and correct the faults in it with red ink. This being done 
to one copy, he then employed a proper person to correct 
the whole impression. 

His books were printed on paper made of the paste of 
linen rags, very fine and good, and not unlike the thin 
vellum on which they used to write their books at that time. 
When this was first invented we have not been able to find; 
but our learned Dean Prideaux informs us that he had seen 
a registration of some acts of John Cranden, Prior of Ely, 
made on paper, which bears date in the fourteenth year of 
King Edward LI. in 1820; and that, in the Bishop’s Registry 
at Norwich, there is a register book of wills, all made of 
paper, wherein registrations are made, which bear date so 
far back as 1370; just an hundred years before the time that 
Mr. Ray said the use of it began in Germany. 


— — . - 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED DURING THE PAST MONTE. 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to the PRinTERS’ CIRCULAR: 
Troy Union, per W. J. Donnelly,......................83 00 
St. John’s Union, per Robert Willis,................... 3 00 
Judson Graves, Chicago, Mll.,.......ccecccccscccccees 1 00 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions, will please send Money 
Orders through the Post-office. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

A PRINTER not long since, having been “ flung ” by his 
sweetheart, went to the office to commit suicide with the 
“ shooting stick.” The thing wouldn’t go off. The “devil,” 
wishing to pacify him, told him to go into the sanctum where 
the editor was writing duns to delinquent subscribers. He 
says the picture of despair reconciled him to his fate. 


THE publisher of a paper at West Chester, Pa., was 
recently find $45 for sending nine papers through the mails, 
each one of which contained a hand-bill, it being contrary to 
the postal law to enclose handbills in a newspaper sent by 
mail. Publishers of newspapers will take warning. 


WE are in receipt of a neat little 8 by 10 paper called The 
Roariw’ Rag, “published by the editor, and edited by the 
publisher,” at Muscatine, lowa, devoted to fun and fiction. 
Terms, five cents a year, invariably in advance. May it roar 
so loud that the “editor and publisher” shall be overwhelmed 
with the “rags” as they flow into his exchequer. 


A GENTLEMAN and his wife, who are some on pun-ish-ing 
words, were out in the garden the other evening viewing the 
fruit trees and growing vegetables, when the wife exclaimed, 
“how thick these peas are.” The husband replied, while 
examining a fruit tree, “yes, we will be able to have a 
pe-each.” 


PRINTING ON LEATHER.—Leather being more or less a 
porous substance, consequently absorbs the ink and necessi- 
tates a coating which hardens the surface, without changing 
the color or altering the quality of the leather. To secure 
this, a slight brushing in of gum-arabic or white of egg, which 
is to be left undisturbed for some hours, to enable the coating 
to dry thoroughly, is recommended. On the surface so pre- 
pared printing ink will stand as well as on paper. 


“ILLUSTRATED with cuts!” said a mischievous young 
urchin, as he drew his knife across the leaves of his grammar. 
“ Iilustrated with euts!” repeated the schoolmaster, as he 
drew his rattan across the back of the mischievous urchin. 


Tuer printer who was fined $200 in Iowa for hugging a 
girl in church, married her and was therefore released from 
the penalty. That is what you might call jumping out of the 
frying pan into the fire. 


THE proprietors of the Richmond daily papers have 
decided that no more work shall be done in their offices on 
Sunday. 


THERE are thirty pounds of blood in the human frame, and 
two hundred and forty-eight bones. Women have the same 
number, not including whalebones. 


THE only copy of the first newspaper printed in America, 
known to be in existence, is in the British archives in 
London. 


ANY ONE who mutilates or defaces a book taken from a 
public library in Massachusetts, is liable to a fine of from 
tive dollars to one thousand dollars, by an act of the 
last Legislature. 


THE postage stamps consumed annually in the United 
States amount to 350 millions, in France to 450 millions, and 
in England to 800 millions. ‘The French contractor makes a 
million and a half per day for the government at 90 cents per 
1,000. To prevent lithographic forgery, the paper is first 
covered with a sort of transparent ink, the composition of 
which is a secret, so that both inks, the transparent and the 
colored, would stick to the stone, if an attempt were made to 
transfer the design. After printing, certain specks of gelor 
are also laid on with a brush, by hand. 
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A Fact Nor GENERALLY KNown.—The origin of the 
portrait for the Goddess of Liberty upon our coins is of great 
interest. Mr. Spencer, the inventor of Spencer’s lathe, used 


by the American Bank Note Company, was the artist who | 


cut the first die for our American coin. He cut an exact 
medallion of Mrs.\ Washington, the wife of General Wash- 
ington, and the first few coins were struck with her portrait. 
When General Washington saw them he was displeased, and 
requested the figure to be removed. Mr. Spencer altered the 
features a little, and putting a cap upon its head, called it the 
Goddess of Liberty. If future artists will bear this in mind, 
they will always take Mrs. Washington’s portrait for their 
guide when wishing to produce the goddess. 


Mr. H. A. DELILLE has joined the editorial staff of the 


New York Expre 88. e 


THE King of Siam has established a printing office under 
the management of an Englishman. 





THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly 
by Charles Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 
32 and 34 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia: . 
July 20, 1867. 


REO, BG EIEN noi ic cei ccc ticcccecssccnce 47\4@ — per pound. 
“* BIG enn cewicsesssvccacvccscetsncees 42\,@ — sas 
bad IIR. 52 0 nisin55d obhs odccce ccccete 32 @ 37% = 

Foolscap and Quarto to first class................ 45 @ — se 
os . eer 40 @ — “ 
ty = GOMREBOR oo. coc coccce 30 @ 35 - 

Flat caps and folios, first class.................. oe “ 
” . BRE cc cc cscs cteccccces 34 @ 36 nad 
- ” common,....... eos Senne 24 @ 29 66 

SOE OTE, GUTOT s Genco cdc ccohcccocecsenes 13 @ 14 es 

os cones caseshscecceéeccoledes 16 @ — 46 

EE Wc wkievoss cogs bbeiedscutebadcbescs 19 @ — ee 

ER Usk eninints tbdndnsaessacdesacebencgee 20 @ — 0a 

Sized and calendered book..................... 22 @ 24 s6 

Extra sized and calendered, plate and map..... 30 @ 33 se 

Manilla wrapping 16 @ — * 

BEE Ts 2 0.00045.00-0cnseece cence eee stingers 12Kve — as 

CLEA v5 50.5s ox0b0s 0 cs qesubhiens vacscodees 12 @ 14 sad 








NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE FOR SALE. 





$4,000 WILL PURCHASE A FLOURISHING WEEKLY PAPER 
and Job Office in a Small City in New Jersey. THE PAPER has 
a fair circulation, and State, County, Township, City and Local 
Patronage, besides transient custom. THE JOB DEPARTMENT 
is extensive, comprising all kinds of material for fancy and plain 
printing. ‘This department has a splendid run of Railroad, Canal, 
Corporation and Transient Custom. The Office contains 3 first-rate 
Presses—No. 3 Washington; Lawyer's Cincinnati Power Press, and 
a small Gordon Press. It is the only office in the City. For further 
information apply to, or address the proprietor of this journal. 


BARGAIN COLUMN. 

TAYLOR SMALL CYLINDER PRESS—Bed 50x32—in perfect 
order. Price $2,000. 

ADAMS’ PRESS—Platen 4134x2634. Price $2,250. 

DOUBLE CYLINDER HOE—Bed about 54x33. Price $2,500, 

GORDON CYLINDER, in good working order, can be seen in 
operation if desired. Price, 8600. 

Hawks’ Lion Press—Platen 18x13. Price $350. 

Northrup Press. Bed 32x46. 

Ruggles Combination Engine Press, quarter medium. Price $200. 

Imperial Foster Hend Press, nearly new. 

Lot Chases—various sizes—wrought-iron. 

Over 100 fonts of Job Type. 

Bookbinders’ Standing Press. Lot of Bookbinders’ Tools. 

200 pounds Nonpareil. 

600 pounds Johnson’s Agate. 

125 pounds Agate Bold Face. 

Ruggles Diamund Press. 

400 pounds Pica, low spaces. 

1150 pounds Small Pica, high spaces. 

1000 pounds Bourgeois, high spaces. 

300 pounds Minion, low spaces. 

1 Ramage Press, platen 12\4x17. 

Gordon Piler Press. 

Lot of Stereotype Blocks—various sizes. Cheap. 





PATENT SPRING BODKIN. 









PRICE, 75 cents. BY MAIL, 85 cents. 


This simple and convenient combination of the spring with the 
ordinary bodkin, both protected in a neat cylinder, two inches and 
a half in length, will supply a want long felt by the trade. A glance 
at the engraving will explain its construction, and satisfy every 
Printer of its utility. 

For sale at the 


“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” OFFICE, 


36 HUDSON ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES D. MOORE & CO., 
STEAM ENGINE BUILDERS and MACHINISTS 


30 and 32 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


8” All kinds of PRINTERS’ WORK carefully executed at Reasonable Rates, 


GROVER’S PATENT COMPOSING STICK, 
FOR SALE BY 


B. S. MENAMIN, 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. 





| IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


VALLEE’S ELASTIC GUM, 


FOR 


| POWER, MACHINE AND HAND PRESSES. 


A Superior Article, Combining Durability, Cheapness and Dispatch. 
With this Article the Printer can make a Roller in one hour. 
PRICH, 35 CENTS PER POUND. 

In offering the Elastic Gum to the Trade, the manufacturer can confi- 
dently warrant the Gum as superior to any article ever offered, haying it in 
use on Hoe Cylinder, Taylor, Campbell, and all kinds of machine and Hand 
Presses, and giving general satisfaction. 

The Holler can be used a few hours after taking from the mould, and at 
any time in fifteen minutes after washing, scarcely any shrinkage taking 
place, and having such tenacity that it is impossible to tear it. In fact, it 
combines everything that is desired in a first-class Roller, and costing no 


more money than an ordinary glue and molasses Roller This material: 


works as well in Summer as Winter, and can be adapted toany climate. It 
is put up in cakes for shipping, with printed directions for use, and can be 
had at any of the Type Foundries in Philadelphia. 

Country PRINTERS will find it to their advantage to use Vallee’s Elastic 
Roller Gum. Particular attention will be given to all orders received, and 
full directions how to make rollers from the Gum; or if the size of Poller 
required is given, it will be sent to any part of the country, and no charge 
made for boxing. 

FOR SALE AT THE FOUNDRIES OF 
L. Johnson &: Co., L. Pelouze & Som, Collins d& McLeester, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


| R. Allison, Franklin Type Foundry, Cincinnati, Ohio; John H. Baptist, 


Republic Office, Richmond, Va ; W.J. Ramage, Chattanooga, Tenn., or of the 


Manufacturer, 
F. VALLEE, 


36 Hudson St., Philadelphia. 


R.S.MENAMIN, | 


Type, Presses, Black & Colored Inks,News Ink, 
PAPER-CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, LEADS, CASES, 

And everything required in a Printing Office, furnished at the shortest 
notices, at Foundry prices. 


36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. 
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TYPE FOUNDRY AND PRINTERS’ EMPORIUM. 


38 GOLD SAREET, - - - - - - - NEW YORK. | 
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ESTABLISHED 1818. 


——-S —~a- 


FILAGAR & CO. 








EE - >>-<@<- 


This old-established Foundry, having a large stock and a complete assortment of 
the most modern faces of 


BOOK, JOB, NEWS AND ORNAMENTAL TYPE, 


Is prepared to fill orders with, accuracy and despatch. 





PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


INCLUDING 


POWER, HAND AND JOB PRESSES, 


Of all the popular manufacturers, furnished at short notice and at regular rates. | 





To Printers and others wishing to purchase, the undersigned will send their Specimen 
Book on receipt of Forty Cents, to prepay postage; or their “ Book of Selections from 
Specimen Book,” comprising most of what is necessary in a Country Office, on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 

HFIAGAR & CO. 


No. 38 Gold Street, New York. 
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GHORGEH MA'THER’S SONS’ 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS. VARNISHES, ETC., | 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








itll 
BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib__$1, 2.00. 300, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz______-_-__--_-__-___ $1, 2.00 } Ultramarine Blue_____.____.___________50c, 75c 

Job Ink iz Been _....50e, Tic, $1 Purple Ink, per oz______ _...._50e, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster- — 

Adams or Power Press Cut Ink___--75c, $1, 2.00 Lake, per Ib.______ a __$5, 10.00 Green, Fine Light and Dark__________ $1.5 

Book and Fine Book Ink___________40c, 50c, 75c Fine Red, per Ib Pe ELE $3, 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange.__.__$1. 50, 200 

Extra News Ink ey ee ye _30¢ Red, for paper. dentatiabtinanaih $2, 2.50 do do do for Poste rs_75c, $1 

News and Poster Ink ___.______ 20c, 25e | Red, for posters _..50e, Tic, $1, 1.50 Gold Size, White or Gold Color - _..$1, 200 
- Printers’ Varnish. 50ec to $1 00 | Blue “ ss _....50¢, 75c, $1 Tints of all Shades__ niin $1, 1. 50, 200 

Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gallon, $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue____..._- $1.50, 2.00 Brown and Sienna Inks___--------- $1, 1.50, 2.00 

LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib_____$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish________________ 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 





is Add 40 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label 
Prices and the present Selling Prices :— 
Laser Prick, 25 30 50 67 )©=— 100-125 «150 «62.00 2.50) 3.00) 5.00 ~—:10.00 


SELLING Price, 35 42 








eis 


see Be eee eR, 


0 1.05 1.40 1.75 2.10 2.80 3.50 4.20 7.00 14.00 


-I 











For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. 
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- POTTER’S POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


| No. 108PRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





| 





PRICE $1,200. 








COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRESS. 


POTTHR’S COUNTRY DRUM CYLINDERS. 


For the price, these are believed to be the best Presses yet offered to the public. They have all the facilities for doing 
Fine Book, Job, or Newspaper Work that the higher priced Presses have, but, of course, at not so great a speed. 


Size inside Bearers. tall gulatee bow. Weight Boxed. Cash Price Boxing 
Folio Post, - 18 by 24 2 1,500 2,600 $750 $50 
Medium, ----- 24 by 30 2 1,400 4,600 1,250 40 
Newspaper, -+---- 30 by 46 2 900 6,200 1,200 50 


Bay Each Press is furnished with Blanket, two Roller Molds, and two Sets Stocks. Over Head Steam Fixtures, $50.~@3& 


The Folio-Post and Medium sizes have Bunter Springs, so as to allow of a higher rate of speed. If the NewsParer size 
(illustrated above) is required for rapid speed, it should have the Bunter Springs also; in which case an additional price of 
$100 is charged, and a speed of 1,200 per hour may be had. 


Potter’s Portable Steam Engines. Potter’s Bed and Platen Treagle Job Printing 

These are very neat, compact, and durable Presses. 
Engines, occupying very little space. They are Sins of Blaten. 

perfectly safe, require no engineer, and are just 


Weh’t Box’d. Cash Price 


the thing for Printers. The following sizes are ae tons, BY bY 4 inonee ine pe sae 
designed to be kept constantly on hand: alf Medium, !2'4 by 19 inches, 2,700 Ibs. 500 
2 Horse Power, —. -  «  « Cash Price, $400 These Presses are warranted equal in all re- 
2 e with Governor and Steam Guage, a 500 spects to any inthe market. May berun either 
3 . 2 A 4 600 | backward or forward. Form may be placed any 
4 -» - ~ (/) | where on the bed. Impossible to slur the im- 
5 * . m , 850 | pression, and may be run with safety at 2,000 
P ) y 
6 “ “ . . 1.000 


impressions per hour. Have the most thorough 





The Boilers attached to these Steam Engines 
are constructed and built on scientific princi- 
ples, and are reliable. 


Boxing and Cartage, $15 to $25. 


Potter’s Paper Cutters. 


27 inch Cut—Wood Frame, 
80 inch Cut—lIron Frame, 


$70 
85 








Price $780 Boxed and Shipped. 


C. POTTER, Jr. 











and perfect distribution that is possible. 


Bill Head has Card motion attached, but no 
Fountain. Quarto and Half Mediums have 
Fountains—which are directly before the feed- 
er, and easily adjusted without stopping the 
Press. Each Press is furnished with two Chases, 
six Stocks, Roller Mold, and Wrenches. [If for 
Steam Power, $20 extra, Boxing, $6, $10 & $15. 

Terms—Net Cash. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED TO 

THE FOLIO-POST JOB CYLINDER, 
Size 18 by 24 inside Bearers, with a Durable Speed of 1,500 Impressions per hour. 
FITTED FOR STEAM OR HAND POWER 


- 


{<@> Counter Shafting, Hangers, Cone and Driving Pulleys, $50 extra 


C. POTTER, Jr. & CO. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


par-ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE FACTORY, WESTERLY, R. L. 
par Call at No. 10 and save to yourselves hundreds of dollars. “@3@ 


Terms—Net Casu.“@a@ 
J. F. HUBBARD. 
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DEGENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 











WORLD’S FAIR PREMIUM, LONDON, 1862. 
‘OOSt ‘FZ IlUdV CAHLNALVA 








RRARAAAARAAAAAA AAAS —e 


DEGENER’S “LIBERTY” PRESSES 
Are carefully and sirongly built in our own Machine Shop. They run with ease, and are not dangerous to the opera- 
tor. The convenient horizontal position to which the bed can be brought at will, enables the pressman to get at his form 
with greater facility than on any other press extant. The impression is powerful and clear, without slur, the register per- 
fect, and the distribution equal to every requirement of the Art. Speed, 1,000 to 2,000 impressions per hour. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 





He. 2-Sara and Circular Press, Thy it inches inside Chase, . St ne ia Boxing, $6.00 
Snare Sotiem, 10 by 15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ; : Sere 425.00 = 7.50 
Noa alf-Medium, 13 by 19 inch«s inside Chase, with Fountain, ‘ ei 550.00 o 10.00 


4@ Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand Rolle or, an m two Wrenches go with each Press.“@& 


The following are a few of the aren of Printers he use the Degener Presses, to whom we refer the Trade: 


Duross Bros., ° Philadelphia, Pa. | C.H. Butt & Co., . Williamsport, Pa. | J. R. Marrs, ° . Danville, Ky. Hollis & Gunn, . . Boston, Mass. 
Merrihew & Son, ° es “6 ! L. E. Marchand, New Orleans »L a. RK. H. Singleton, e Nashville, Tenn. | Marvin & Soa, ® 

E. Ketterlinus, ‘ “ a J.P. Sarrzin, m | *“ Gazette” Printing Co., Cine innati, 0. | Prentis & Deland, es 
W Bz. Eckert, . % as se Schmidt rowe, . Baltimore, Ma. } J.¥F.Uhthorn, . G. R. Beach, e “New pee, Ind. 
E. Manicke, . e6 es Cc. Hi. Schneidereith, . | Bepler & Co. ° ° a“ «| W. Pigott, ° ° . Chicago, Ill. 
H. Orr, ‘ . “ “ ‘Civilian & Telegrs mph Cumberiand, Cc. F. Be adley, e J. 8. Hyatt, ° é Rockford, Tl. 
Neeb, Bauer & Co., « Pittsburgh, “ | J. B. Williamson, . Louisville Ky. Theodo » Wincheste v, ° Marie an | Starr & Sons, ° Milwaukie, Wis. 
G. H. Baldwin, . + Corry, ‘ ! Bradley & Gilbert, . . Paine « Le ong, « . Akron, e Lottridge & Seymour, . La Crosse, 


From Sivatigdies to One Hundred Presses can be shown in satisfactory operation in this City. 


DEGENFR & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., Cor. of Centre, N. Y. 
MANUFACTORY—328, 330 and 332 Delancy Street. Branch Officen, {35 STDS" STREET, FETADELFEIA. 
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“THE ART PRESERVATIVE OF ALL ARTS.” 





PHILADELPE Las. 

















ESTABLISHED IN 180. 


The subscriber (successor to Charles Johnson, formerly Johnson & Durant, celebrated Printing Ink Manufacturers of 
this city) would respectfully inform Printers and the trade generally that, after numerous experiments and years of the 
closest personal application, he has succeeded in producing an Ink that will defy all competition for density of black and 
quickness of drying, two things which many of the Printing Inks of the day are entirely void of. Its drying properties are 
such, that some of the leading Printers of this city find it unnecessary to ‘“‘hang up’ their printed work, when the paper 
has been slightly wet.- 

By the introduction recently of his 


NEW IMPROVED PATENT STEAM MILL, 


his Ink will be found to have no equal for fineness of grinding, and with the agency of his 


PATENT DLAMPBLACE, 


he offers a black of greater density and cheaper than any other Ink heretofore made in this country. His Ink at $1.00 
¥ tb. he will guarantee to be superior to any other in the market at considerably higher prices; indeed, it has been found 
to possess a brilliancy equal to imported Ink at $2.50 # tb. He would refer to the «‘ AMERICAN SPORTSMAN,” printed 
by Lippincott & Co., with his Ink. 

The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large supply of Book and News Inks, Varnishes, &c., and is prepared to fill 
the largest orders at the shortest possible notice, PRICES:—News, 30 cts. # tb. A reduction made to large consumers 
and agents. Book Ink, at 50, 60, 75, 1.00 # tt. His Ink, made expressly for Hoe’s FAST CYLINDER PRINTING 
MACHINE, he guarantees to be a superior article for that purpose. He has also an Ink for the finest Card and Wood Cut 
Work, at $2 @ 3 # tb. that cannot be surpassed by the very best English or French, however high their price may be. 

Your order is respectfully solicited. 

Proprietors of Country Newspapers will find it to their advantage to give him a call before purchasing elsewher 








| _ CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON. 
| 
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CARD MOUNTS FOR 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


ALFRED M. COLLINS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BLANK AND ENAMELED CARDS, 


Warehouse, 506 Minor Street, above Fifth, Philadelphia. 
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PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. 


Quality. 


~ Nos.| 1 





Double Satin Enameled, 


Fine 
Fine 


. 4 White China, 


5 do do 
8 do do 


4 Colored China, . 


5 do do 
8 do do 


1 Extra Railroad . 
1 Colored Railroad, 


34 Blanks, 


B- do P 
1 Extra Blanks, 
2. do Bristol, 


A 1, 2 ply do 
A 1,3 ply do 


do do 
Satin Surface 


Extra Porcelain, 


= bh 


SS 


2.3/4) 5) 5 


| Card Sheets, 22x28, per 100. 


6 | 63, 7 | No. 4 White China, 


——_— —— 


puey tO 


NOILdIYOSAC AUTAT AO SCUVd 


, 


7) 
) 


1 Oper 2 


{) 
J 


fi 
8 


*LIPLO 


$7 50 


—— —— |  ———hS —C( : Cm%;*/hhldo do 8 50 
60; 80, 90:1 121 351 451 75175255 “ 8 do do 11 00 
70; 88 95:1 251 561 62;2 102 103 00; “« 9 do do 14 00 
901 15:1 35:1 702 002 202 702 703 80 “ 4 Colored China, . 9 00 
72; 95/1 12/1 381 701 80:2 252 253 12; *« §& do do 10 00 
80,1 001 201 501 802 002 402 40350 “ 8 do do 13 00 
101 351 602 002 372 623 103 104 62 “ 1 do Railroad, 21 00 
102 623 103 804 604 906 006 008 40 “ 1 Extra Colored Railroad, 26 00 
702 202 623 103 804 005 005 006 8 “ 34 Blanks, 7 50 
65 & 951 201 451 561901 902 70 “« B do 9 50 
75, 951 15,1 381 70:1 80\2 252 253 30 « Q do ° 11 00 
851101 251 621 902 102 602 603 70 “ 1 Extra Blanks, . 10 50 
90'1 101 25:1 621 902 102 602 603 70.“ 2 do _ Bristol Board, 10 50 
251 561 882 312 752 883 623 625 00 “ A 1,2 ply do. 14 00 
75'2 202 623 203 814 105 005 007 00) “ A 1,3 ply do. 20 00 
50.2 002 252 753 253 504 254 256 00 A 1, 4 ply do . , ss . 26 00 
401 802 102 563 103 25.4 254 256 00 Fine Satin Enm’ld, White and Tinted, 17 00 
301 601 902 252 752 903 873 875 25 Fine Satin Surface, 15 00. 
15,1 451 752 10\2 602 70\3 403 404 60 Extra Porcelain, . 13 50 











